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Architects Plan Book 
Yours For The Asking 


OULD you like copies of “SO YOU'RE GOING 
TO BUILD"? Then come and get them. They 
are yours for the asking. 


Despite the fact that the sale of “Plan Books” pub- 
lished by the former State Association of Wisconsin 
Architects in 1949, was most gratifying due to the 
many responses received from all parts of the State, 
a large number of the books still remain unsold. 


Following the merging of the State Association 
and the Wisconsin Chapter, A.I.A., for the formation 
of the Wisconsin Architects Association, ihe books be- 
came the property of the new organization which 
continued on with the sales. 


However, owing to the wide distribution and the 
time which has elapsed since the publication, the 
Executive Board has decided to discontinue the sales 
and authorized Leigh Hunt, former Secretary-Treasurer, 
to dispose of the books which have been stored these 
many years at his residence. 


“SO YOU'RE GOING TO BUILD”, a manual of 
small homes, contains excellent sketches and plans 
designed by various members of the State Association. 
It was sold for $1.00. Complete working drawings and 
specifications for each specific design were sold at 
$30. The original drawings have been returned to 
their authors. Incidentally, the majority of the plans 
are of contemporary design. As up-to-date as they 
were the year they were executed. 


In view of the contents, it is believed that upon 
learning of the demise, there are many who might 
wish to salvage several copies. Therefore, anyone 
desiring “Plan Books’ may pick them up, at no 
charge, at 3800 N. Humboldt Avenue, Milwaukee 12. 
They will neither be delivered nor mailed. The books 
come in comparatively small packages of twelve to 
each package. In order to facilitate matters, please 
do not ask that these packages be broken. You have 
until October 1. 


Edgar H. Berners Elected 
Ist Vice President, NCARB 


Fred L. Markham, Provo, Utah, was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards at its 33rd Annual Convention held in 
Boston in conjunction with The American Institute of 
Architects’ Annual Convention. 


Elected First Vice-President, was Edgar H. Berners, 
Green Bay, who was the first President of the 
Wisconsin Architects Association, and is now Regional 
Director, North Central States District. 
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Wisconsin Architectural Students Awarded Twenty-One Hundred Dollars 


in Tuition Grants by Wisconsin Architects Foundation 


UITION awards for 1954-55 totalling $2100.00 have 

been granted by the Education Committee of the 

Wisconsin Architects Foundation to thirteen Wis- 
consin Architectural students attending out-of-state 
schools. 


Award winners, together with their schools, an- 
nounced by Committee Chairman Maurey Lee Allen, 
AIA, Appleton, are as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Robert E. Teegardin .. Madison 

George E. Heider Milwaukee 

Thomas M. Slater Milwaukee 

Anthony P. Pawlowsky Milwaukee 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Roger W. Peters Fond du Lac 

Gerald Stocks Milwaukee 

Thomas J. Michalski Waukesha 

John F. Myhre Milwaukee 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

L. Montague Hanson Green Bay 

Donald R. Schraufnagel Milwaukee 

Robert M. Nelson La Crosse 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Rolland H. Williamson . Madison 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
John B. Shepherd 


Milwaukee 


Selection of candidates for awards followed rec- 
ommendations by the deans of the schools of archi- 
tecture attended by the students honored 


In April, 1954, the Foundation advised all 
credited schools of architecture of its desire to grant 
tuition assistance for Wisconsin students who are ob- 
liged to pay out-of-state tuition fees, since the State 
University at Madison provides no School of Archi- 
tecture. This policy had been agreed upon by the 
Directors of the Foundation after lengthy correspond- 
ence with the deans of schools of architecture in three 
great midwestern universities 


ac- 


EDUCATORS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Responses from educators were enthusiastic. 


From Robert W. McLaughlin, Director of the School 
of Architecture at Princeton, came the following re- 
assuring reply: 


“We want you to know how much those of us 
in the teaching profession appreciate this splendid 
assistance on the part of the practicing architects 
of Wisconsin.” 


And from the University of Florida, William T. 
Arnett, Dean of the College of Agriculture, wrote: 
“The other members of our College faculty join 
me in congratulating the Architects in Wisconsin 
on taking such progressive action in the field of 
architectural education.” 


The above letters are typical of those received 
from the majority of school notified. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Gerald J 
Rose, 
watch Leigh Hunt, 
checks insuring the students’ tuition awards. 


Rice, Foundation Counsel, (left) and Francis J. 
President of the Wisconsin Architects’ 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Foundation, 


as he signs the 
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Recipients Write Thanks 


From the award-winning students have come such 
grateful acknowledgments as that by Robert Tee- 
gardin. 


“I am sure the members of the Wisconsin Ar- 
chitects Foundation know how much a degree in 
Architecture means," he wrote, “and I thank them 
for the assistance they have given me to obtain 
mine.” 


Another example of the sincere expressions of 
gratitude is evidenced in Thomas M. Slater's letter. 


“It is impossible for me to express my deep ap- 
preciation of your consideration by anything I 
might say in such a letter as this,” he wrote. “I 
hope rather, to be able to find such an expression 
in the quality of my work and the integrity of my 
associations in my State of Wisconsin.” 


Members of the Foundation Education Committee 
in addition to Maurey Lee Allen are Joseph G. Dur- 
rant and Leigh Hunt. 


President Rose Reports on Finances 


Finances of the Foundation are in satisfactory con- 
dition according to Francis J. Rose, President of the 
Foundation. 


“Shortly after the Foundation was incorporated on 
May 18, 1953," reports Mr. Rose, “it received a grant 
of $6300.00 from the Wisconsin Architects Association. 
In 1953, sustaining contributions totaled $485.00; and 
thus far in 1954 while sustaining contributions have 
amounted only to $70.00, memorial contributions in 
tribute to deceased Wisconsin architects have totalled 
$640.00. We hope that by the end of this current 
year each member of the Wisconsin Architects As- 
sociation will make his annual sustaining contribu- 
tion to the Foundation, and thus participate in our 
efforts to aid Wisconsin students of architecture.” 


With respect to the cost of operation, Mr. Rose re- 
ports that the Foundation's only expenses are for the 
cost of printing its stationery, gift booklets and ac- 
knowledgment cards and the postage for its mailing. 
Stenographic services have been contributed by As- 
sociation Counsel Gerald J. Rice. The only services 
paid for are the auditing and tax report prepared by 
the accounting firm employed by the Foundation. 


CONTRIBUTORS SUPPORTING FOUNDATION 


Contributors to the Foundation to date are the 
following as listed by Leigh Hunt, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Foundation: 
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SUSTAINING CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1953 


Brimeyer, Grellinger & Rose 
Grassold & Johnson 
Frederick J. Schweitzer 
Francis S. Gurda 
William G. Herbst & Associates 
Frank W. Boelter, Inc. 
Theodore L. Eschweiler 
Fritz von Grossmann 
Gerald J. Rice 
Ted Simons & Sons, Inc. 
North Milwaukee Lumber 

& Supply Co. 


SUSTAINING CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1954 


Leigh Hunt 

Allen J. Strang 

Ebling, Plunkett & Keymar 
Joseph G. Durrant 

Carl Lloyd Ames 
Frederick J. Schweitzer 
Gerald J. Rice 

Jack Russell 


MEMORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Memorial contributions recently received were in 
tribute to the late Rubens F. Clas, Donald L. Kliese, 
Ferdinand J. Brimeyer and William G. Schneider, all 
of whom were AIA members; Joseph H. Volk, Heating 
Engineer; Leo J. Toonen; Albert H. Reddemann, father 
of Arthur O. Reddemann, AIA, and Peter Lefebvre, 
father of Gregory G. Lefebvre, AIA. 


Those who contributed in memory of the recently 
deceased included: 


Frederick J. Schweitzer 

Fritz von Grossmann 

William G. Herbst & Associates 
Maynard W. Meyer & Associates 
Mark F. Pfaller Associates 
Robert P. Potter 

Eschweiler & Eschweiler 
Grassold, Johnson & Associates 
Arthur O. Reddemann 

Ted Simons & Sons, Contractors 
Frank W. Boelter, Inc. 

Paul Brust & John Brust 

Lindl, Schutte & Associates 
Lefebvre & Wiggins 

Scott, Kloppenburg & Scott 
Leigh Hunt 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter P. Blount 
Marcella M. Markey 

Carl H. Zann 

Francis J. Rose 

Alvin E. Grellinger 

Chet Lubenow and Paul Gobster 
Francis S. Gurda 

Gerald J. Rice 

Employees of Brimeyer, Grellinger & Rose 
Robert J. Strass 

Ebling, Plunkett & Keymar 

de Gelleke Co., Inc. 

Maurey Lee Allen 

Frank J. Hoffman 

Gerrit J. deGelleke 
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Tell Results of Concrete Masonry Competition 


Hotel, Milwaukee, a goodly number assembled 

for dinner and to hear the results of the Con- 
crete Masonry Home Competition, sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Architects Association 


©) N that Friday night, July 18, at the Ambassador 


It was a tense moment, as all waited to learn who 
were to be the winners of the $3000 in prize money 
donated by the Wisconsin Concrete Products Asso- 
ciation. 


The judges had decided. These judges, members 
of the Wisconsin Architects Association, were Eugene 
Wasserman, Sheboygan; Mark T. Purcell of Siberz, 
Purcell, Cuthbert & Newcomb, Madison; Maynard W. 
Meyer of Maynard W. Meyer & Associates, Milwau- 


kee; Wallace R. Lee, Jr., of Maynard W. Meyer & As- 
sociates; and Frederick J. Schweitzer, Whitefish Bay, 
Chairman. 


Here are their decisions. 


The first prize of $1000 was awarded to Yasuo 
Nakao and the second prize of $700 was won by the 
joint entry of Douglas Drake and Virgil Magerfleisch 
The first and second prize winners are draftsmen in 
the office of Maynard W. Meyer & Associates, Mil- 
waukee. 


The third prize of $400 was awarded to Leonard 
A. Widen, a draftsman in the office of Grassold- 
Johnson & Associates, Milwaukee. 


The following received $100 each for honorable 
mention: Dean B. Vollendorf, Manitowoc; Heniz 
Brummel, Milwaukee; Lawrence E. Bray, Sheboygan; 
Robert C. Klocksin, Milwaukee; F. Peter Seidel, Mil- 
waukee; Allan Wallsworth, Milwaukee; Robert G. 
Knopp, Wauwatosa; W. Robert Jennings, Racine. 


In announcing their findings, the members of the 
Jury presented a general statement followed by an 
analysis of each 
to wit: 


of the three prize-winning plans, 


Here the members of the Jury cogitate as they study the 
competitors’ plans. Shown clockwise are Wallace R. Lee, 
Jr, (back to camera) Maynard W. Meyer, Eugene Wasser- 
man, Mark T. Purcell and Chairman Frederick J. Schweitzer 
(facing camera), 


GENERAL 


The Jury commends the Wisconsin Concrete Prod- 
ucts Association for its sponsorship of this well-con- 
ceived competition and the opportunity provided to 
the young men of our profession in contributing their 
skill to the continuing present day high development 
in housing for American families in the moderate in- 
come bracket. It is primarily through efforts of this 
kind that the modern home of today has achieved a 
high level of Architectural merit never before con- 
centrated on the small house field. 


The Jury wishes, also, to commend all competitors 
for the general excellence of the competition results 
and bids the “Also Rans“, who are always in pre- 
dominance in all human effort, to study the highly 
placed designs for the enlightment which must nec- 
essarily guide them in their future work. 


Ist PRIZE 


Selected for competence and imagination in plan- 
ning with relation to a variation of possibilities in site. 
Construction admirably adapted to standard concrete 
masonry units and good expression of those materials. 
Jury commends gracious entrance vestibule for house 
of its proportions, its flexibility, free circulation of plan 
and multi-use of space. Seperation of living, service, 
and sleeping areas noteworthy. Nice relation between 
site and interior planning. 


2nd PRIZE 


Jury Commends this plan for its economical effi- 
ciency in plan and supurb adaption in both construc- 
tion and visual appearance of standard masonry units. 
Bedroom and living areas are beautifully oriented to 
modern living and sense of privacy. Combined gen- 
eral and service entrance complimented for its use 
in a small, easily controlled house. The kitchen- 
dining area is not as happily located for constant 
daily use as the lst and 3rd place designs. Kitchen- 
dining areas should enjoy a more social use in present 
day planning. 


3rd PRIZE 


A thoroughly efficient and highly “commercial” 
solution for inexpensive masonry unit construction. 
An interesting contrast to the lst prize design in plan- 
ning theory particularly with reference to the social 
and service-dining areas. There might have been a 
happier treatment through further study of the bed- 
room planning. The designer is commended for a 
highly pleasing and uncomplicated exterior appear- 
ance and his complete planning efficiency through 
elimination of corridors. 
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Address by Edward A. Weeks, Atlantic Monthly Editor, Before A.LA. 86th 
Annual Convention, Boston. Read This Delightfully Frank Piece, Con- 
ceded to be One of the Best Ever to be Heard by Any A.I.A. Convention 


HEN President Ditchy first wrote to me I felt the 
W nudge of pride which accompanies such an in- 

vitation, and I also felt that here at last was an 
opportunity to conclude an argument — an argument 
between literature and architecture — which for thirty 
years I have been carrying on in my mind. Thirty 
years ago when I was courting I found myself em- 
broiled in a series of highly personal debates with the 
gentleman who was destined to be my father-in-law 
There is, as you all know, a natural antipathy be- 
tween the father of a daughter and the young man 
who is threatening to take her from him; in some in- 
stances this antagonism is subdued, semipolite, in my 
case it was plainly outspoken. My antagonist was a 
very successful New York architect, the firm of which 
he was a partner had built the Ritz, the Vanderbilt, 
the Grand Central Terminal, and was at the time com- 
pleting the choice buildings on the southwest corners 
of Park Avenue. Unkie, as I came to call him, was a 
profound believer in the artistry of granite, marble, 
paint, and cement, and a complete disbeliever in the 
printed word. Our feud was one of artistic survival 
and the sniping broke out at the dinner table. 


“Don't be a damn fool!” Unkie used to shout, with 
the violence of one who is hard of hearing. “Don't 
think of going into publishing! Books are all through! 
No one is reading any more: they're too busy — 
dancing, motoring, going to the movies, listening to 
the radio. If you go into publishing, you'll end in a 
blind alley. Don’t be an ass. Get into something 
safe — like banking or real estate.” 


“Who do you think is reading Main Street!” I used 
to shout back (its sales had passed half a million 
copies). Unkie didn't know. He hadn't read it. In- 
deed the only book I ever remember seeing in his 
hands was the Memoirs of Daisy, The Princess of 
Pless. He had known Daisy in her salad days. 


This was the battle that went on despite the pro- 
tests of the ladies present: I could not persuade him, 
and he did not dissuade me. Over the years he came 
to accept me as a self-supporting editor, but nothing 
I said could change his belief that books were doomed 
and architecture immortal. 


At the time I speak of — 1924 — architecture, as 
seen by a bookman, was a very tasty profession. 
Everything was in the Very Best Taste, and it didn't 
make the slightest difference how often you plagiar- 
ized the dead. Every architect had a set of cookie 
tins. If he was asked to do a public building, a bank, 
or a city hall, he used his largest cookie tin and turned 
out something that looked like a badly swollen Greek 
temple. If he was to do a town house for a Vander- 
bilt, he used the French chateau cookie tin; for the 
moderately rich he made cookies Southern style, or 
beam and plaster Elizabethan, and for the little people 
like the Weeks he used the smallest tin of all, and 


turned out a copy of a Cape Cod cottage. All in ex- 
cellent taste. 


The Cookie Tin School of American architects gave 
little thought to climate or topography. A house was 
not supposed to look as if it had grown out of its 
natural surroundings: it was supposed to look like an 
expensive foreign importation, and if you were lucky 
enough to persuade your client to import the bricks 
from a Plantagenet Manor, the marble mantels from 
Florence and the stained glass from a French convent 
— you scored Bingo and won the game. 


All that was thirty years ago. The years between 
have been exciting and productive. In New York City 
the challenge to combine function with beauty has 
been met again and again by men like Charles D. 
Wetmore of Whitney, Warren and Wetmore, (Inci- 
dentally he was ‘Unkie’), by Louis Skidmore whose 
Lever Building is the newest sensation on Park Avenue, 
and by Wallace K. Harrison, to name but three. Fe- 
nestration, under the stimulus of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and Libby Owens Ford, has opened up the private 
dwelling. The lack of servants perhaps the most com- 
pelling force in contemporary architecture, has ne- 
cessitated compact units which one woman, sometimes 
assisted by her husband, can run. And just as Ameri- 
can novelists and poets of the Twenties broke away 
from a slavish European tradition, so our architects 
as they became more respectful of climate and location 
have originated buildings as indigenous as the one- 
level in River Oaks on the outskirts of Houston or 
as lovely as the superbly paneled rooms with a view 
which William Wurster has hung on the slopes of 
San Francisco. 


The danger, as a bookman sees it today, is no 
longer the danger of cookie tins, but the danger of 
novelty and nudity; the danger of omitting essentials 
— book shelves, for instance — the inference being 
that the architect and his client no longer have any 
time to read; the danger of creating an interior so 
bare that it hurts; the danger of bringing so much 
of the outdoors inside that man’s ancient needs for 
cosiness and shelter is let unsatisfied. I think it is a 
fine thing to remodel old stables and barns into dwell- 
ings, but I wish those architects who so specialize 
would remember that the horse and the cow do not 
attach as much importance to sitting down as we do. 
It seems to me that the chair is the most tortured and 
tortuous object in modern design. 


The English are always worth watching. They 
make virtue of a necessity as, for instance, in their 
National Trust, without which their historic country 
places would fall to pieces. But better than that they 
manage to live with due respect for each other and 
for the country they love. Architecture for them is 
a design for living in the most encompassing degree: 
it is a design which encompasses the care of their 
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roads and the good manners of motorists; it includes 
the signs and the use of signs so characteristic of a 
people; it includes the protection of shade trees and 
of cyclists, the decent burial of dead automobiles, the 
restoration of bombed cities, and what to do with the 
multitude of bomb shelters. It includes slum clear- 
ance, and the creation of a versatile new Festival 
Hall in the center of London; it includes the upkeep 
of the past, whether it be Stonehenge, Westminster 
Abbey, or the Tower of London — all this in addition 
to the projection of new schools, hospitals, and homes 
is what the English mean by architecture. 330,000 new 
homes built last year — that’s quite a record; at that 
rate it will only take them ten years to replace the 
4 million homes destroyed in the war. 


As I drove in from the airport on my first day, the 
bus took me along the Thames and past two of the 
great new housing units built by the London Country 
Council. These huge apartment houses with their 
many balconies giving on the river were named 
“Keats House” and “Shelley House,” and I like that 
thread of continuity just as I like those signs in della 
Robbia blue and white which are pointed on some 
of the oldest dwellings in London, “David Garrick 
lived here,” and then the dates; “Robert Browning 
lived here,” and then the dates; “Benjamin Franklin 
lived here,” and then the dates. The English have a 
closer touch with the past than we do, and I think 
it is part of their strength. 


The English signs always look to me as if they 
had been written by Charles Dickens. There is an 
involuntary humor in them that makes me grin. When 
I see letters two feet high: GIDDY AND GIDDY, adver- 
tising themselves as Estate Evaluators, or when I 
tead that the Baredown Hotel makes a specialty of 
honeymoons, I wonder if these people are really in 
earnest. When I read in an English market place a 
sign saying “Our Fresh Eggs Can Hardly Be Ap- 
proached,” I realize that the language has an extra 
dimension. In the basement of the British Museum, 
I remember a placard reading “These Basins Are for 
Partial Ablutions Only;” I asked the attendant why 
and he explained that in hot weather some of their 
readers were tempted to use them for “baths”. I 
noticed that the toilet seat in my hotel suite was named 
“Invictus,” and when I asked an English friend if he 
thought this was appropriate, ‘Why not,’ he said. 
‘Latin was still in good standing when that particular 
form of architecture became popular.’ 


All this is very refreshing to an Editor who had 
been worn thin by the tumult, the angry voices, and 
accusations in Washington. We need a change of 
perspective, all of us, in these days of high tension, 
and when it comes once again, we begin to listen 
to the quiet voices of our time, the quiet voices such 
as Sir Richard Livingstone, the greatest educator in 
England, and Doctor Schweitzer, the great healer of 
Africa whose credo is expressed in these three words: 
“Reverence For Life.” We listen to James Bryant 
Conant, formerly the President of Harvard, now our 
High Commissioner in Germany, who continues to 
insist in his talks to German scientists that solar energy 
may become more important than the atom within a 
half century. The Germans have a nickname for Dr. 
Conant; they call him, “Mr. Atom,” and here are some 
of the prophetic things he has been telling them: 
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“The next 50 years will prove that human nature 
is tough and unyielding to a high degree. 


“The world’s food problem will be well in hand 
by the year 2000, conquered by new farming tech- 
niques. 


“The earth could burn up its last tons of coal — 
and not worry about it. Solar energy and the syn- 
thetic fuels will more than make up the difference. 


“Solar power will also make the production of 
fresh water from the sea a reality. This could come 
as early as 1985, and it would make more than one 
desert near a seacoast a garden spot. 


“We will avoid war,” predicts Dr. Conant, “only 
by the narrowest of margins and only because time 
and again when one side or the other was about 
to take the plunge the expert military advisers 
could not guarantee an ultimate success.” 


Noi all the quiet voices one hears in England are 
cheerful. They were cruelly scarred by Blitz. The 
sense of loss reaches to their marrow. They can de- 
duce from the bombing they have survived what the 
effect of the Hydrogen bomb would be upon their 
tight little isle. This causes some of them to think 
despairingly of the future. In his essay on Decadence, 
C.E.M. Joad, the English philosopher, makes this in- 
ditement of our time. 


“Ours,” he says, “is an age which has no fun- 
damental beliefs or convictions and, in particular, no 
beliefs in regard to the existence of an order of 
reality other than that which we can see and touch. 
It is an age which, having no religion, does not be- 
lieve in God. Hence, it cannot write about Him as 
Milton did, make music about Him as Bach did or, 
like the cathedral makers of the early Middle Age, 
build beautiful structures in His honor. Moreover, 
since it is an age where mind has been largely 
formed by science, and which believes, therefore, 
only in the existence of what it can see and touch 
and of things which are of the same kind as those 
which it can see and touch, it does not believe in 
the existence of beauty as an immaterial form which 
can manifest itself in man's handiwork and touch 
wit surprise of its sudden glory his structures of 
sound and paint and brick. It does not aspire to 
make such structures.” 


A Bn te ne oe 
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But I do not see how builders like yourselves can 
accept that counsel of despair. The very act of build- 
ing is in itself an expression of confidence in the future. 
You know as “Unkie” knew that the life expectancy 
of a building in New York or Chicago is probably no 
greater than fifty years. You may live to see some 
of the things you were proudest of torn down, yet 
you believe in the immortality of architecture 


On one of my last days in London I had a re- 
union with an English poet whom I had not seen for 
twenty years. We went for a long walk along the 
river, we revisited the Sixteenth Century as you find 
it in the Tower of London, and then as we -re-emerged 
into the Twentieth and hailed one of those shiny 
dinky little taxicabs, my friend turned to suddenly 
and asked, “Ted, do you really think man will sur- 
vive? Where do you find your faith to go on editing 
that magazine?” 


That was not an easy question, and I answered 
instinctively, “Gee, Morley,” I said, “I guess — I 
guess I find it every time I face an audience at one 
of our big state universities. Those kids with their 
wonderful responsiveness make me believe we will 
pull through.” 


If I am right, and I believe I am, that is where 
hope lies. As I see it, the demands on your pro- 
fession will be enormously increased in the years 
directly ahead. Begin with these simple facts. The 
rate of population increase in this country has doubled 
in the decade of the Forties, and it shows no sign of 
slowing down in the Fifties. This means that the 
children of the G.I.’s now flowing into the high schools 
will double the college population in the eighi years 
ahead. This amazing increase will force you to 
build new high schools, new dormitories, new city 
universities, new community centers, and eventually 
new housing units for the newlyweds. There is one 
ever-increasing demand upon your initiative and skill 


Here is a second. Look for a moment at our old 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard, cities like Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and tell me what you see. 
You see a vast dustbow] of grimy black buildings, old 
warehouses, and old brownstone dwellings, areas 
which were once well-built and which are now eco- 
nomically dead. Those dustbowls have to be cleaned 
out. and those old parts of the city revived as the 
Allegheny Conference has done so successfully for 
Pittsburgh. 


What else do you see? You will see — if you 
look hard enough — you will see a few beautiful 
fragments of our historic past. I mean: Rittenhouse 
Square, Beautiful Hill, Georgetown — houses which 
are living reminders of our great past and which 
simply must not be destroyed. This too is your re- 
sponsibility. 


What else do you see? You see a process of de- 
centralization which is moving industry after industry 
out of the crowded city into the open country where 
overnight new towns cluster around new plants and 
shopping centers. This must not be done haphazardly. 
Tho string towns that are springing up along our big 
highways with their pastel tints and their cellars full 
of water are not an architect's dream for the future. 
We need better planning than that: you must do it. 
The care and revival of cities is your second great 
charge. 
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And finally, there is a third. This opportunity grows 
out of the fact that we are still a migratory people, 
the fact that only one American in fifty spends his 
adult life in the house where he was born. Look for 
a moment at what is happening in the New South. 
The TVA has produced cheap power; the displace- 
ment of one-crop agriculture has released high reser- 
voirs of unskilled labor that can be taught to be 
skilled; industries all through the North and Middle 
West have been moving South to capitalize on power 
and labor, and to be closer to their raw materials. 
A man of vision said to me recently, “We may have 
lost the China market, but, brother, the new markets 
we have found for ourselves in the South are worth 
more, and mean more for Democracy!" This is not 
just an operation for profit; it is an opportunity to 
make first-class citizens, black and white, out of those 
who were hithertofore second class or third class. 
It is an opportunity to build a better country than 
what we had. Go to it, and good luck! 


QUALITY ... GLAZED BRICK AND TILE, 


FACE BRICK, COMMON BRICK, FIRE BRICK 
AND HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS 


Wisconsin Face Brick & Supply Corp. 


4485 N. Green Bay Ave. CONCORD 4-4770 Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRIXMENT the leading masonry cement 


QUALITY PLUS 


You can specify Crawford Marvel-Lift Garage Doors 
with complete confidence. Crawford Doors will outwear 
other doors 2 to 1. Marvel-Lift mechanism balances door 
evenly on both sides. Entire door is protected by Magi- 
Cote wood seal dip to prevent warping. Zin-Cote plated 
hardware, including rollers plated on all surfaces — 
sleeve, bearings, body and tire. No-Sag trussing pre- 
venis vertical and horizontal distortion. Residential, in- 
dustrial and commercial sizes available. 


Recognized . . . America’s Fines} Garag2 Doo-. 


CRAWFORD DOOR 


SALES CO. OF WISCONSIN 


1940 W. FOREST HOME AVE 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
EVergreen 3-5200 
Joseph W. Wilde, Pres. 
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ER DENGEL ÇO: 


jor 
Gine Plumbing & Heating 
Appoiniments 


STANDS 
FoR QUALITY 


Urge your clients to visit 


our showroom. Three makes 
in homes ' offices « factories 
institutions * schools > stores 


of fixtures to select from... 


Kohler, Briggs Beautyware 
. W. A. Case Co. 
PAINTS © GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES * PLASTICS BRoadway 6-8950 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS co. 
620 SOUTH FIRST STREET * MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


1114 N. 4th St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Adequate Wiring, included in build- 
ing plans today, can prevent elec- 
trical “growing pains’ tomorrow. 


Adequate Wiring is planned and 
engineered to fit each specific 
building. 


Adequate Wiring avoids electrical 
obsolescence that leads to “profit 
paralyzing” alterations. 


We Invite Consultation on Wiring Plans 


THE 
ELECTRIC conan anne een a 
COMPANY 231 W. Michigan St. = BR-6-6600 
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QUALITY sa: 


GLAZED BRICK AND TILE, FACE BRICK, 
COMMON BRICK 


ARCHITECT July 


LIZA-LEIGH HUNT 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
759 North Milwaukee Street 


GAGNON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
526 S. Broadway HEMLOCK 5-5318 Green Bay, Wis 
BRIXMENT the leading masonry cement 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Phone BRoadway 1-1220 


PHOTOCOPIES DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
REPRODUCED TRACINGS 


SCHMITT BLUEPRINT CO. 


VAN DYKES ; A.I.A. CONTRACTS 


C. F. PEASE AGENCY 
628 N. BROADWAY BRoudway 6-1761 


MILWAUKEE 


NOVOTNY L. J. 


INC. 
Representing 


F. H. LAWSON CO. 
WADE MFG. CO. 
BRoadway 6-1899 
PLANKINTON BLDG. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


i 


Why tt pays to use 


in all commercial and industrial 


CONSTRUCTION 


The big advantage of Stran-Steel framing is measurable 
in time and money saved. 


You profit from the nailability of Stran-Steel framing— 
an exclusive patented feature. 


You see, your workmen can nail inside or outside mate- 
rial to Stran-Steel studs, joists and purlins. Often, sub- 
assemblies can be made by shop labor, speeding the final, 
on-the-site assembly of framing sections. 


If you are interested in lower “in place” costs it will 
pay you to get our estimate on fabricating and erecting 


the steel framing needed in your new building. No obliga- 
tion on your part. 


STRENGTH ¢ SAFETY * UNIFORMITY + DURABILITY * FAST ERECTION ™ 


ARNOLD EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
2443 North 23rd Street 
Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
FRanklin 4-0225 


STRAN-STEEL FRAMING IS A BUILDING PRODUCT OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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““MODERNFOLD” “IN CHURCHES” 
FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS 
NARTHEX 
CHAPELS 


MODERNFOLD DOOR DIVISION 


W. H. PIPKORN CO. 


1548 West Bruce Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


Mitchell 5-6800 
EVERYTHING IN BUILDING MATERIALS AND REINFORCING STEEL 


T. C. ESSER CO. 


PAINTS 
GLASS 
WALL PAPER 
MIRRORS 
GLASS BLOCK 
° 
CHURCH 
STAINED GLASS 
©% 
MILWAUKEE . 
LA CROSSE 


OSHKOSH 
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Rundle-Spence 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLUMBING, HEATING 
and MILL SUPPLY 


MILWAUKEE - MADISON 


29 N. CHARTER ST. MADISON 5, WIS. 


Phone 5-6754 


445 N. FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


Phone BRoadway 1-2500 


FLOORING 


RESIDENTIAL, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OR 
COMMERCIAL USE 


MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 
and WISCONSIN OAK 
in 
STRIP, HERRINGBONE and 
ASSEMBLED BLOCK FORM 


OUR MAPLE, BEECH and BIRCH flooring 
is guaranteed MFMA (Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association) grade and manufac- 


ture. 
Architects 


ADDRESS YOUR FLOORING PROBLEMS TO US 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN 
x x * 


Time is money on every build- 
ing job. Milcor Steel Roof 
Deck gets operations under 
cover fast at low labor cost, 
gives ideal base for per- 
manent roofs. 


Milcor Roof Deck offers cost- 
cutting advantages you can’t 
afford to overlook: 


1. It can be erected anytime —in any weather a man can work. 
2. It is light in weight — finished roof requires less 
costly supporting structures. 
3. It is versatile — can be used for flat, pitched, or 
curved roofs . . . sidewalks and partitions . . . or as 
permanent steel forms for concrete. 

Milcor Steel Roof Deck provides additional 
advantages, also: High strength-to-weight ratio. 
Fire resistance. Low maintenance cost. 

Leading architects have specified Milcor Roof 
Deck for low-cost, durable roofs on auditoriums, field 
houses, factories, office buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, hospitals and schools. 


For help in planning efficient use of Milcor Steel 
Roof Deck on your jobs, see the special Milcor Roof Deck 
section in Sweet’s, check the 1954 Milcor Manual (also 
in Sweet's), or call on our engineering service. 
M-132 


LAND> STEEL PRODUC COMPANY 


4127 WEST BURNHAM STREET * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
BALTIMORE 5, MD., 5300 Pulaski Highway — BUFFALO 11, N. Y., 64 Rapin St. — 
CHICAGO 9, ILL., 4301 S. tern BI CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, 3240 Spring Grove Ave. 
—CLEVELAND 14, OHIO. E —DETROIT 2, MICH., 690 Amsterdam Ave.— 
KANSAS CITY 41, MO., P. O. Box 918 — LOS-ANGELES 58, CALIF., 4807 E. 49th St. 
— NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 230 Park Ave. — ST. LOUIS 10, MO., 4215 Clayton Ave. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


